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The Poetry of Dylan Thomas 


Mp. Denney: I think that Dylan Thomas is one of the great poets of 
this century and that he had a great deal to say to all of us. When 
he died last year, this Welsh-born poet had created for himself an 
almost unique poetic audience in this century. Indeed, some of the 
sales of his recent works and collected poems have rivaled the sales of 
fiction in the United States. 

One of the most helpful critical studies of Thomas which I have ever 
read was the book that you published recently, Olson.’ I take it that 
one of your reasons for writing the book was that you agree that 
Thomas was worthy of talking about in these terms. 


Mr. Otson: I should certainly agree. We might very profitably con- 
sider why, in an age when poetry has been particularly unpopular, 
when poets even of considerable reputation have found it difficult to 
market their volumes, this particular poet should have taken such 
tremendous hold upon the imagination of the public. We do not want 
to be mercenary about this, but his sales do, as you point out, Denney, 
show that he did very considerably affect the public. I think that we 
might ask, therefore, just what the causes involved in this might be. 


Mr. Denney: I think that we should. And, today, to help us along 
with this, we have Alan Simpson, English-born historian at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who has kindly consented to read some of 
Thomas’ poems for us. 

I think that it might be a good idea to begin by having you read 
one of the better-known, earlier poems of Thomas—the one that 
begins, “The force that through the green fuse drives the flower.” 


Mr. Simpson: 


“The force that through the green fuse drives the flower 
“Drives my green age; that blasts the roots of trees 

“Is my destroyer. 

“And I am dumb to tell the crooked rose 

“My youth is bent by the same wintry fever. 


1 Elder Olson, The Poetry of Dylan Thomas (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954). 
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“The force that drives the water through the rocks 

“Drives my red blood; that dries the mounting streams 

“Turns mine to wax. 

“And I am dumb to mouth unto my veins 

“How at the mountain spring the same mouth sucks. . . .”” 
Mr. Denney: The energy of that one always reminds me of the 

first time I read it; does it not you, Olson? 


Mr. Orson: Yes. It has a peculiar freshness. I was just noticing, as 
I looked at it again and as I listened to Simpson’s admirable reading 
of it, the fashion in which Thomas here is concerned with the prob- 
lem which is major but made particularly major in his treatment 
of it. He is concerned here with the question, I take it, of the curious 
paradox that the creative force which produces man is also the creative 
force which produces nature; that the destroying force in the case 
of man is also the destroying force in nature. And, despite this ex- 
traordinary community, both in creation and in destruction, it is im- 
possible for man to communicate to the surrounding universe the 
sympathy he feels for it and the similarity of his plight. 


Mr. Denney: There is a struggle of the soul going on here, a strug- 
gle that has energy on both sides—the universe threatening and en- 
veloping the individual and at the same time the writer, the par- 
ticipant, meeting it with the energy of his own—the energy that 
creates the poem that describes this sort of confrontation. 

I was thinking there, Olson, of a remark of yours which made me 
think the other day of the contrast between this way of writing 
poetry and some of the tones of poetry that had been fashionable just 
a little while before. 


Mr. Orson: I presume that you are referring to the poets, largely 
British poets, who rose to fame in the thirties. These would be figures 
like W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, Louis MacNeice, Christopher 
Isherwood, C. Day Lewis, and others. These poets, I take it, were 
concerned with quite different things from Thomas. In the first place, 
they were all university men; and the greater part of their poems 
are concerned with a kind of despair at the political and social posi- 
tion in which we found ourselves in the thirties. They either state 


2 The poems read in this discussion are from The Collected Poems of Dylan Thomas 
(New York: New Directions, 1953). (Reprinted by special permission.) 
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the despair directly or look forward to a new society, sometimes or- 
ganized on Marxian principles; but, when they speak of our own 
age and our own society, they view themselves as participating, shall 
I say, in a class structure which is obsolete. 


Mr. Denney: Yes; yes. 


Mr. Otson: Their central images, for example, are things like the 
rundown machine; they talk about how the machine needs oil; how 
all the bolts are rusty. 


Mr. Denney: Or, as I remember, the game which is being played 
but being played without any very strong feeling of emotion. 


Mr. Otson: Exactly! Or they think in terms of hospitals—the age 
of the sick—and they talk about the sickness of an age or the neurosis 
of the age; and a whole similar set of things come to bear on the 
problems which they found major. Now, most of these persons, as I 
say, were educated persons and took the point of view of an upper 
class. 

I think that it is significant that Thomas never does this sort of 
thing. He never speaks out of an educated tradition particularly. 
He speaks, as many critics have thought, from a rather primitive point 
of view. In fact, one could almost say that he speaks as though no 
one else had ever spoken on the subject before. 


Mr. Denney: Yes. You know that that comment of yours, it seems 
to me, is particularly appropriate. I remember, in recasting an old 
idea about poetry, Paul Valéry said that lyric poetry is the develop- 
ment of an exclamation. And I thought that in this phrase you just 
used you expressed the freshness with which Thomas made one feel 
that the poem had been something, for all of its skill, he had just 
put together five minutes before. 

It seems to me that some of the poets in the generation just before 
Thomas were ones who not only had been influenced, as you say, by 
waiting for the new cultural world to come around the corner, and 
being a little bit hesitant about the direct personal expression of emo- 
tion before it arrived, but also, to some extent, had been influenced, 
for example, by Eliot’s earlier dictum when he thought that certain 
kinds of creative activity should be, to put it in terms that are quite 
the opposite of Thomas’, I think, a continual extinction of personality. 
Thomas is not afraid to come right out with it directly and talk 
about the high emotional state that he is in at any given time. 
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Mr. Oxson: You are absolutely right; and I would like to add to 
that the point that, whereas the earlier poetry of the thirties had 
been concerned, you see, with talking ironically, cynically, whereas 
it had been very careful to avoid emotion or the direct statement of 
emotion, largely modeling itself on Eliot, or on misunderstandings of 
Eliot, Thomas, by no means afraid of emotion, came out bitterly with 
all kinds of emotion. 


Mr. Denney: Right. 
Mr. Oxson: He approached his problems nakedly and went forward. 


Mr. Denney: I think that that poem beginning “Twenty-four years” 
would be an example of that kind of lusty energy, and I wonder if 
you would read that one for us, Simpson. 


Mr. Simpson: 


“Twenty-four years remind the tears of my eyes. 

“(Bury the dead for fear that they walk to the grave in 
labour.) 

“In the groin of the natural doorway I crouched like a tailor 

“Sewing a shroud for a journey 

“By the light of the meat-eating sun. 

“Dressed to die, the sensual strut begun, 

“With my red veins full of money, 

“In the final direction of the elementary town 

“I advance for as long as forever is.” 


Mr. Denney: It is a wonderful piece. 


Mr. Otson: It is. I would like to point out a few things about it 
that are interesting. We have here, I think, the two contrary views 
of Thomas fused in a single poem. As I see the poem, he is saying, in 
the first place, that life has implicit in it, at the very moment of its 
conception, death; and, thus, speaking of the child within the mother’s 
body, he says, “In the groin of the natural doorway I crouched like 
a tailor / Sewing a shroud for a journey.” 


Mr. Denney: Marvelous image. 


Mr. Orson: Marvelous, indeed. But if, on the one hand, the process 
of birth contains implicit in it death, the living man, “the sensual 
strut begun,” as he puts it, does not think of death. Time stretches 
indefinitely before him, and he advances “for as long as forever is.” 
So we have in this poem both the kind of despair which troubled 
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Thomas repeatedly in his poetry and also the peculiar exultance and 
energy of which I think you were speaking earlier. 


Mr. Denney: And, as I sense that in some of the later poetry the 
concern and almost obsession with death becomes very strong in 
Thomas, I like this poem particularly for its balance of emotion, the 
presence of both the emotions of which you speak; and I like too the 
sense of the relation of body and emotion in a curious line like “re- 
mind the tears of my eyes,” whereas, I think you pointed out, the 
cause and the effect are reversed and yet succeed in making the re- 
lationship between the tear and the emotion a very clear one. I like 
this poem very much. 


Mr. Oxson: May I point out one other thing? In this particular 
poem we have the notion that the man who is exulting has also very 
much considered the dark side of life. The exultation is not easy 
exultation by somebody who does not know what the bitter score, 
what the bitter side of life, may be, but, on the contrary, by somebody 
who considers both and comes out with a certain exultation. 

This is the pattern, I think, which is followed, by and large, in the 
whole body of Thomas’ poetry. The early poetry is a very bitter poetry 
—energetic, it is true, but still energetic in its bitterness. The symbols 
of the period are almost dream symbols. In fact, one can say night- 
mare symbols. He sees the universe as providing all kinds of difficulty 
to man; and yet, as we follow him through the body of his poetry, 
we find an extraordinary freshness, a discovery of the other side of 
life, balancing the dark and the gloomy side. 


Mr. Denney: I was wondering whether you were thinking of the 
energetic humor of a piece such as the “Lament,” “When I was a 
windy boy.” What about that sort of thing? 


Mr. Otson: I was. 
Mr. Denney: Why do you not read some of that for us, Simpson? 
Mr. SIMPSON: 

“When I was a windy boy and a bit 

“And the black spit of the chapel fold, 

“(Sighed the old ram rod, dying of women), 

“I tiptoed shy in the gooseberry wood, 

“The rude owl cried like a telltale tit, 

“I skipped in a blush as the big girls rolled 

“Ninepin down on the donkey’s common, 
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“And on seesaw sunday nights I wooed 
“Whoever I would with my wicked eyes, 
“The whole of the moon I could love and leave 
“All the green leaved little weddings’ wives 

“In the coal black bush and let them grieve. .. . 


” 


Mr. Oxson: The curious energy of that piece has always reminded 
me of chanty structure, something which might be bellowed out, you 
know. 


Mr. Denney: The song of a seaman; something like that? 


Mr. Otson: Yes; exactly that kind of thing. The rhythms are very 
expertly handled, and yet basically they are simple. The tones of the 
voice in the poem are remarkably resonant, and the whole thing is 
apparently a simple and yet, at the same time, a tremendously com- 
plex construction from the artistic point of view. 


Mr. Denney: Within the simplicity of that chanty-like organiza- 
tion there is a tremendous amount of self-education on Thomas’ part 
on the possible verbal effects of poetry. 


Mr. Otson: I think that one sees that particularly as the poem 
develops. 


Mr. Denney: I think that one can hear that in the language. This 
one particularly appeals to me, again on the grounds that we were 
talking about before. With all the solemnity of the sense of life’s terror 
which is involved in Thomas’ work (and sometimes on my part the 
feeling that he is overinvolved in that terror), here we have the piece 
which sails right out, with an answering kind of semihumorous stance, 
and so on. And, of course, the rest of the piece is a beautiful job too. 

In his later work I think that that simplicity of which you have 
spoken was even further developed in some ways. I am not so well 
acquainted as you are with the stages of his work, but I was wonder- 
ing whether, for example, that kind of ballad-like simplicity of which 
you spoke, which has tremendous appeal in that last reading, is also 
represented, for example, in “Fern Hill”? 


Mr. Otson: I think that it is. 


Mr. Denney: I think that we ought to have Simpson read us 
some of that. 
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“Now as I was young and easy under the apple boughs 
“About the lilting house and happy as the grass was green, 
“The night above the dingle starry, 
“Time let me hail and climb 
“Golden in the heydays of his eyes, 
“And honoured among wagons I was prince of the apple towns 
“And once below a time I lordly had the trees and leaves 
“Trail with daisies and barley 
“Down the rivers of the windfall light. 


“And as I was green and carefree, famous among the barns 
“About the happy yard and singing as the farm was home, 
“In the sun that is young once only, 
“Time let me play and be 
“Golden in the mercy of his means, 
“And green and golden I was huntsman and herdsman, the 
calves 
“Sang to my horn, the foxes on the hills barked clear and cold, 
“And the sabbath rang slowly 
“In the pebbles of the holy streams. 


“All the sun long it was running, it was lovely, the hay 
“Fields high as the house, the tunes from the chimneys, it 
was air 
“And playing, lovely and watery 
“And fire green as grass. 
“And nightly under the simple stars 
“As I rode to sleep the owls were bearing the farm away, 
“All the moon long I heard, blessed among stables, the 
nightjars 
“Flying with the ricks, and the horses 
“Flashing into the dark. 


“And then to awake, and the farm, like a wanderer white 
“With the dew, come back, the cock on his shoulder: it was all 
“Shining, it was Adam and maiden, 
“The sky gathered again 
“And the sun grew round that very day. 
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“So it must have been after the birth of the simple light 
“In the first, spinning place, the spellbound horses walking 
warm 
“Out of the whinnying green stable 
“On to the fields of praise. . . .” 


Mr. Orson: That is a very magnificent poem. Of course, we have 
read only the first four stanzas of it. But the curious thing about it 
is that it is almost like a visit to the country or a visit to one’s youth. 


Mr. Denney: It creates a world of its own. 


Mr. Orson: It really does. Curiously, in the poem, if we look at the 


images, “the foxes on the hills barked clear and cold,” “the hay / Fields 


” 


high as the house,” “the owls were bearing the farm away”—and 
the very magnificent thing in the concluding lines of the selection 
Simpson read to us—the likening of all this to Eden Garden—“it was 
all / Shining, it was Adam and maiden, / The sky gathered again, / 
And the sun grew round that very day.” 


Mr. Denney: The poem speaks so much for itself in the terms of 
the world that it creates. It is so obvious that it seems almost a shame 
to point out that, for example, one of the strong elements of the poem 
is something which I think turns up in other work of Thomas’ too— 
this sense of the ability to personify the objects of the universe, the 
nonhuman parts of the universe—to give them what appears to be 
a will of their own and then to speak of the parts of the world as 
though it were acting in some sort of a human way. I particularly 
like such lines as, “Time let me hail and climb golden in the heydays of 


his eyes.” It seems to me that two lines like that and like many 


another two lines of Thomas, simple as they sound, contain bundlings 
of accents and internal rhymes, and other kinds of devices, which he 
has managed to control and not let get too far away from him but 


make the effect of the whole piece. That childlike pleasure in re- 
creating effective language is certainly one of the things which makes’ 
Thomas appeal to that large audience of which we spoke before. 


Mr. Orson: He seems somehow to have caught the form of basic 


experiences—birth, death, childhood, love, whatever you will—with 
a curious naiveté which is almost a kind of nakedness in approaching 
the subject. He was, as a reader of poetry, very certainly aware of 
what other poets had done; and yet he seems almost to construct his 
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own language, to make his own rules of language, and to carry out 
his ideas strictly in accordance with these. 

The thing that strikes me is that, if we look at poem after poem, we 
see Thomas really originally considering the major themes. This has 
been pointed out frequently by people like Edith Sitwell and a whole 
series of other critics and poets. The reconsideration, however, is a 
distinctly original kind of thing. One feels, as I say, that everything 

has been re-created. The curious fashion in which he sets vividly 
before us, by a few phrases or by a chain of striking rhythms, seems 
to me almost the whole thing. I wonder whether we could not, in 
some fashion, state his career as a whole and comment upon that— 
his career as seen from his poems. 


_ Mr. Denney: As seen through the poems. I wish that you would 
say something about that. It occurred to me, for example, when you 
were talking about his style, that he had learned things, for example, 
from literary examples like the Bible and so on but that in his life- 
time he had changed his attitudes toward his work and that he had 
gone through successive stages of development in which he was say- 
ing different things and saying them in a different way. 


: Mr. Otson: The first poetry is certainly very difficult and abstruse 
poetry. There are verbal difficulties which, on close analysis, seem 
almost insoluble. Perhaps he never quite gets over this as a poet. No 
poem as a poem is particularly clear, I think, in Thomas. We have 
his word for it that he had intended to change everything and move 
to a simpler style. I would like to point out, however, that one reason 
for the occasional obscurity of parts of Thomas’ poems is the fact 
that he is essentially dealing with mysteries. 


Mr. Denney: That is so. 


Mr. Orson: And he deals with them as a man dealing with 
“mysteries would. 

_ I find three periods in Thomas’ poems myself. I find an early 
period, which is a period of absolute preoccupation with the prob- 
‘lems of the self. He is concerned with his own plight in the universe. 
I find a secondary period in which he comes to think a great deal 
about the probiems of others, always from his own point of view, but 
nevertheless about the problems of others rather than about his own 
problems. Finally, I see him through consideration of the problems 
of others, shall I say, through love of his fellow-man, coming to ideas 
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about God and the universe in which he still sees the universe ac- — 


curately, as he had in his earlier period, but in which, if I may put 
it this way, he accepts everything; he comes to a kind of intuition of 
the nature of God and the status of man’s life in this universe. As a 
consequence he is perfectly prepared to accept all kinds of things. 

For example, you mentioned the biblical themes in Thomas. A 
good deal of the biblical reference in the early period is a reference, 
I should say, to almost a nightmare universe, a structure of fear 
and horror, the man being dependent upon himself. As we move to 
the last period, however, this is all reversed. Adam becomes the 
original, unfallen Adam of the Garden of Eden. He speaks of him 
in one poem, “Vision and Prayer,” as “upright Adam.” The universe 
recaptures its pristine, Eden-like quality, and man rests quite secure 
in the hopes of immortality, although he knows that as a man he is 
mortal. 


Mr. Denney: I take it, then, that, although it would be unserious 
on the part of some readers to like Thomas, as I think a few do, be- 


cause of his early obscurities, some of that difficulty which is built — 
into the poetry is the difficulty of the human language trying to deal © 


with things which are mysteries in themselves. 
Mr. Orson: Quite so. 


Mr. Denney: And your feeling is—and certainly mine is—that, in 
dealing with them as he has, there are whole ranges of tremendous 
clarity and development and progressive movement throughout the 
work, from stage to stage. 


Mr. Otson: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. Denney: I feel that very strongly, and I think that it is true 


of the work which we have read today, although I would like to 


say I still like very much the sense of mystery which still, for me, 
surrounds some of the early pieces where, in reading them again, I 
find that I have had to change my mind about the meaning of a line 
or two or, in view of some comment or discussion on it, have had 


to change my notion of what it means. They tend to be growing 
things. They may mean some new and usually a better thing for me | 


in later readings than they do in earlier ones. 


Mr. Orson: I should agree; and I would say too that we can make 
entirely too much of the whole question of obscurity. Even quite 
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young persons who listened to Thomas read had the feeling that they 
understood emotionally what he was talking about if not always in- 
tellectually. “Fern Hill,” for example, from the point of view of 
the scholar, has a series of difficulties in it, simple as it is, but no one 
reading, shall I say, naturally and easily, would be troubled in the 
least about these things. This is particularly so, of course, when we 
have the magnificent voice of Thomas or of Simpson here reading 
the things. The poems carry you away; and you are unaware of the 
problems of the text or of the problems of interpretation that may 
arise. 


Mr. Denney: And in the question of the techniques as related to 
the themes, it seems to me that all the poets of the contemporary world 
have been dealing not only with mysteries but with mysteries within 
mysteries to some extent, in view of the changes in our culture. I 
was thinking of somebody like Lorca, a comparable poet, who used 
folk sources to some degree but combined them with great sophistica- 
tion in the handling of language. Garcia Lorca, the Spanish poet, is 
also characterized by these problems which come up in the style 
and the changes of style as he reaches out for new meanings and 
developments in terms of his work. And I mention Lorca particularly, 
because I like Lorca very much and certainly think that these are 
two quite comparable figures in the modern literary field. 


Mr. Otson: There is a very considerable resemblance between them, 
I think. 

We do have to consider one question—that is, the question of the 
use of symbols in Thomas’ poetry. This is largely a symbolic poetry. 


Mr. Denney: As you and I well know, the term “symbol” is often 
rather misused in some discussions of literature. Sometimes it seems 


_ as though a literature is not worth while unless one can say of it 


that it contains symbols, as though the writer were using them for 
their own sake. I take it from what you have said before that this 
is not what you are talking about. 


Mr. Orson: No, I am not thinking of Thomas as using symbols 
merely to use symbols. But would you agree, let us say, that there 
is a special point in the case of Thomas in using the kinds of symbols 
that he does use? 


Mr. Denney: Yes. 
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Mr. Orson: As, for example, the biblical figures? 
Mr. Denney: Yes, I do. 


Mr. Otson: He used symbolically repeatedly, for example, the birth 
of Christ envisioned in the prayer. He used these symbolically, and 
sO on. 


Mr. Denney: And the phrase, “The Zion of the tear,” as a symbolic 
phrase to suggest Heaven, the heavenly sphere, and so on. I think 
that there is a unity which runs throughout all these. Of course you 
know this better than I do because of the demonstration which you 
have made in the discussion of, for example, such difficult matters as 
the sonnets, of the unity that runs through even what appear to be 
rather complicated expressions of a certain stage of Thomas’ develop- 
ment. You have shown how they all fit together in some kind of a 
unified form. 


Mr. Otson: If we go back to our first point about Thomas’ dealing 
with major themes in a major way—that is, reviving them, reconsti- 
tuting them for the reader—we can account for nearly everything he 
does. The various considerations of subjects, at various points of his 
career as a poet, almost naturally involves with it a given kind of 
technique. 

This is, afer all, why his technique does evolve as he proceeds. 
When he deals in bitterness and despair in the early period with 
some of the problems of man in an apparently hostile and most cer- 
tainly mortal universe, he has almost no other way to put it except 
in terms of these things. Later on he can use much simpler language 
to state the things he discovers. This is working from a difficult 
problem to a proper solution. 


TECHNIQUES OF MODERN POETRY* 
By CECIL DAY LEWIS 


Poet; Professor of Poetry, Oxford University 


* 


What do we mean by a poet’s technique? First, his way of using 
rhyme, metre, stanza forms, image patterns: second, his use of lan- 
guage. The two are interdependent, of course. But the latter, the use of 
language, is the more fundamental: it governs to a considerable extent 
the formal structure of a poet’s verse—its metres and rhyme-schemes— 
_and it embodies his own identity, the quality by which one poet can be 
distinguished from another. A poet’s style, in fact, is equivalent to the 
personality by which we recognise a human being, and this is so even 
hea : it is an extremely impersonal style. But, when we speak of a 
style, we refer to the general poetic idiom of a given period as well as 
to the individual poet’s variation of it. And this lands me in trouble 
‘straight away: for, if we look at the metaphysicals, the Augustans, 
jor the Victorian minor poets, we get an impression of a poetic lan- 
= held in common—we are struck by the resemblances in style 
‘between individual poets of each period: whereas with contempo- 
‘rary verse we are struck more by the differences: it seems a sort of 
‘babel—there i is apparently no norm to which contemporary poets ap- 
\proximate, no composite poetic language being built up on their in- 
‘dividual styles. 

' No doubt it is partly a delusion, the result of our being too close to 
those living poets and unable to see the wood for the trees. But it is 
‘not entirely so, I think. During the last thirty years there has been an 
‘unusual amount of technical exploration in many different directions, 
and contemporary verse has been subjected to a diversity of influences, 
oth literary and social, which have prevented it from settling into one 
‘mould. The way we write is affected, not only by our personal interests 

jand characteristics, but by our subject-matter, which includes the cli- 
‘mate of our times: and this climate has produced some unusually 
changeful and unpredictable weather for us. So our verse has been 
“unsettled, erratic, on the whole revolutionary in technique. But one 
should not carry this line too far. It would be wrong to say that the 
| * This article was the last of a series of four talks which was presented by Professor Lewis 


‘on modern poetry and which was heard over the Home Service of the British Broadcasting 
/orporation (see The Listener, February 13, 1953). 
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rootless, neurotic modern sensibility must be expressed in a disordered, 
hysterical kind of poetry, or that a disintegrating civilisation, where 
“the centre cannot hold,” requires a centrifugal verse. It would be 
wrong, because though the poet should respond to the outer world, it | 
is also his task to impose order within his own world, the world of the 
poem. One cannot even claim that preoccupation with the moral and 
social problems of one’s time must inevitably produce an innovating, | 
“modernistic” poetic language. Spenser and Tennyson, for example, | 
were greatly exercised by such problems: but Tennyson’s style was 
never a revolutionary one, while Spenser’s was conservative and to 
some degree even archaic. 

No, I think the basic reason for the eccentricities of modern verse 
is a simpler one: a revolt against the poetic language of our prede- 
cessors, but more self-conscious, less spontaneous perhaps, than such 
revolts have generally been. Certain factors of our time have tended | 
to degrade and exhaust language with unusual rapidity—the popular 
press, for example, modern publicity methods, the dumb-ox dialogue of 
plays and films, the spreading miasma of cheap-jack fiction. This being | 
so, the poet becomes so much the more aware of, the more self-con- 
scious in, his task of renovating language; and the violent efforts he 
must make to re-enliven it will show in his verse. 

The most obvious effect of this, and the one which gives readers 
greatest trouble, is the compression of modern verse. Poets try to con-; 
centrate their meaning in the smallest possible space. There must be 
no diffuseness, no slackness of texture, no superfluous ornament. A 
poem should be all poetry, not an archipelago of heightened poetic 
passages linked together by a sea of versified prose. There is nothing | 
very new in the idea: Keats told Shelley he ought to “load every rift; 
with ore”: Edgar Allan Poe’s demand for “pure poetry” helped to} 
create the Symbolist movement in France. What is new is the general | 
| 


acceptance and practice of the idea, and the technical methods whose 
application it has led to. Let us look first at two examples of these } 
methods in action. Here is a passage from T. S. Eliot’s “The Love Song | 
of J. Alfred Prufrock”: 


For I have known them all already, known them all: : 
Have known the evenings, mornings, afternoons, 
I have measured out my life with coffee spoons; 
I know the voices dying with a dying fall 
Beneath the music from a farther room. 

So how should I presume? 
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And I have known the eyes already, known them all— 

The eyes that fix you in a formulated phrase, 

And when I am formulated, sprawling on a pin, 

When I am pinned and wriggling on the wall, 

Then how should I begin 

To spit out all the butt-ends of my days and ways? 
And how should I presume? 


And I have known the arms already, known them all— 
Arms that are braceleted and white and bare 
(But in the lamplight, downed with light brown hair!) 
Is it perfume from a dress 
That makes me so digress? 
Arms that lie along a table, or wrap about a shawl. 
And should I then presume? 
And how should I begin? 


Shall I say, I have gone at dusk through narrow streets 
And watched the smoke that rises from the pipes 

Of lonely men in shirt-sleeves, leaning out of windows? ... 
I should have been a pair of ragged claws 

Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 

The poem from which that is taken presents no difficulty today; but, 
when it first appeared, many readers felt baffled or outraged by it. The 
language of this particular passage is not, for the most part, very con- 
centrated; it is diffuse, or at least discursive, with its lyrical refrain 
(“For I have known them all already”) and its dramatic repetitions. 
This loose, unemphatic texture of language throws into hard relief the 
few metaphors and concentrated phrases, so that they leap out at you: 
‘I have measured out my life with coffee spoons”—a phrase that tells 
as a great deal about Mr. Prufrock—the monotony, frivolity, futility 
of his social life, at any rate as he, in middle age, sees it. He cannot 
make up his mind whether to propose marriage. His indecision is at 
he core of the poem, but it is always expressed obliquely, allusively: 
‘And how should I presume?” So is the appeal for sympathy he hesi- 
‘ates to make: he does not say “I am ageing and lonely; take pity on 


me.” He says: 
! 


I have gone at dusk through narrow streets 

And watched the smoke that rises from the pipes 

| Of lonely men in shirt-sleeves. 

‘dis fear of rebuff, his sense of his own insignificance, comes out in 
he last two lines, the image of 

. a pair of ragged claws 

Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 
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The concentration of this passage, then, lies not so much in a close 
texture of language as in its allusiveness and in its omission of logical 


connecting-links. We have to jump imaginatively a gap between lonely — 


men in shirt-sleeves and the crab scuttling over the ocean floor. Readers 
should have no trouble in doing this nowadays. It is a cinematic tech- 
nique. In a film we see a man packing a bag; we then get a brief shot 
of an engine’s coupling-rod moving, and this fades into a shot of a girl 
waiting for the man at the barrier of a railway terminus. A sequence 
such as this, leaving out any direct reference to the man’s journey, 
seems straightforward enough to us; but the early film-goer would 
have found it difficult to follow. 

Now we will try another method of compression. When Mr. Dylan 
Thomas begins a poem with the line “A grief ago,” he is compressing 
a world of experience into a nutshell. But it is still a metaphor, though 
an extremely audacious one, on the traditional pattern. For an illustra- 
tion of his original and intense poetic language, here are the last three 
stanzas of “Fern Hill,” a poem about his childhood: 


And, then to awake, and the farm, like a wanderer white 
With the dew, come back, the cock on his shoulder: it was all 
Shining, it was Adam and maiden, 
The sky gathered again 
And the sun grew round that very day. 
So it must have been after the birth of the simple light 
In the first spinning place, the spellbound horses walking warm 
Out of the whinnying green stable 
On to the fields of praise. 


And honoured among foxes and pheasants by the gay house 
Under the new made clouds and happy as the heart was long, 

In the sun born over and over, 

I ran my heedless ways, 

My wishes raced through the house high hay 
And nothing I cared, at my sky blue trades, that time allows 
In all his tuneful turning so few and such morning songs 

Before the children green and golden 

Follow him out of grace. 


Nothing I cared, in the lamb white days, that time would take me 
Up to the swallow thronged loft by the shadow of my hand, 
In the moon that is always rising, 
Nor that riding to sleep 
I should hear him fly with the high fields 
And wake to the farm forever fled from the childless land. 
Oh as I was young and easy in the mercy of his means, 
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Time held me green and dying 
Though I sang in my chains like the sea. 


If you are hearing that for the first time, its language may strike 
you as rhapsodical, loose, rather wild. Rhapsodical it is, but not loose: 
the poem is in an elaborate, regular stanza form; the language is intri- 
cate, closely meshed. The recipe (though poems are not, of course, 
created from recipes) is association of images, verbal associations, and a 
turning upside down, as it were, of ordinary conceptions. But this is 
not arbitrary, not just playing tricks with words and images. 


The farm, like a wanderer white 
With the dew, come back, the cock on his shoulder 


is given us like that, as a person, because it is part of the animistic 
imagination of a child, to whom his surroundings seem alive, reborn 
every morning. The imagery throughout derives from a child’s vision: 
“My wishes raced through the house high hay’—hay is high as a 
house to a small child; it overtops him: and the feeling of “My wishes 
raced” has been led up to by “happy as the heart was long,” a phrase 
which freshens an old cliché—“happy as the day is long,” and gathers 
force from its association. In the last stanza we return to the farm 
house: the child does not care that he will one day “wake to the farm 
forever fled from the childless land.” This is animistic again; and it 
gets its effect by turning an ordinary idea topsy-turvy: the idea of the 
child growing up, leaving the farm for ever, becomes instead the farm 
leaving the child, leaving a land that is “childless” because this par- 
ticular child is not there any more. There is poetic reason for all the 
apparent oddities of expression. 


Nothing I cared, in the lamb white days, that time would take me 
Up to the swallow thronged loft by the shadow of my hand. 


Why “lamb white days”? Because, like the “sky blue trades” which 
it echoes, it gives us the feel of childish innocence and joy. Why “that 
time would take me ... by the shadow of my hand”? Because the 
child’s “lamb white days” seem endless and bedtime only a distant 
shadow, and perhaps he foresees the shadow of his own hand on the 
stair-rail, going to bed, thrown by “the moon that is always rising.” 

I think I have said enough to show you how intricate and con- 
centrated Mr. Thomas’ poetic language is, and how this poem has 
taken shape—one image rising naturally from another, one phrase 
begetting another by verbal association; the whole process keyed to the 
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experience and vision of childhood. Let us now turn to yet another | 
type of compression—the kind of poetry in which language is drawn 
taut by dialectic, by argument. Here is a sonnet of Mr. Robert Frost's: ' 


He would declare and could himself believe 
That the birds there in all the garden round 
From having heard the daylong voice of Eve | 
Had added to their own an oversound, 

Her tone of meaning but without the words. 
Admittedly an eloquence so soft 

Could only have had an influence on birds | 
When call or laughter carried it aloft. | 
Be that as may be, she was in their song. 
Moreover her voice upon their voices crossed 
Had now persisted in the woods so long 
That probably it never would be lost. 

Never again would birds’ song be the same. 
And to do that to birds was why she came. 


That poem has none of the abrupt transitions, the startling epithets 
or phrases we found in Mr. Eliot or Mr. Thomas. Its language may 
seem to you rather flat and unpoetic. But it is an extremely subtle: 
poem, and it sets a standard for the modern use of colloquial language: 
in poetry. By this I do not mean slang, but a language following the: 
contours of ordinary speech, and heightening it—the opposite of anh 
artificial “poetic” diction. “Colloquial” means people talking together, 
In that poem of Frost’s, you have the poet talking to himself, in at 
meditative, argumentative way. The first five lines state the propositions 
—that the birds in the garden, from hearing 


The daylong voice of Eve 
Had added to their own an oversound. 


The next three lines modify this proposition: | 


Admittedly an eloquence so soft 
Could only have had an influence on birds 
When call or laughter carried it aloft. 


After this temporary check, which has the tone of a second voice 
putting in a mild objection, the main argument is summed up (“Ba 
that as may be, she was in their song”), and moves on again to 4 
second point, an amplification— 

Moreover her voice upon their voices crossed 


Had now persisted in the woods so long 
That probably it never would be lost 
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—and so to the clinching discovery of the last line—“And to do that 
to birds was why she came.” This line, with its dry tone of under- 
statement, its absolute rejection of the grandiose, has nevertheless a 
remarkable poetic impact. I can compare it only with a scientific punch, 
which need not travel far if the boxer is perfectly balanced and thus 
able to put his whole weight behind it. This line has behind it the 
weight and balance of the whole poem: in itself, it would be nothing; 
in its context—the leisurely, controversial manner of the poem, its 
closely woven dialectic—the line has an effect of extraordinary con- 
centration. 

_ New styles come into being through the necessity for recharging 
language that has run down. So it is with new kinds of rhyme and 
thythm. Rhyme-words can grow stale, and thus weaken a poem. Con- 
temporary verse employs a number of devices for avoiding this stale- 
ness. First, frequent use of internal rhyme, assonance and alliteration 
alliteration is a kind of rhyming). You can hear it in these lines by 
iy R. Rodgers: 


} Slow, slow, slow, with bubble-pause and slide 
' He paced before Europa there, and she 

As if with shivering drew her shoulders now 
{ Shyly about her, yet she shivered still. 
Never did shadow so shimmer with midges 
As she with switherings. Should she go? 

Or no? Body and soul see-sawed in her. 


Second, there is the consonantal end-rhyme, such as Wilfred Owen 


used so effectively—“escaped”/“scooped”; “groined”/“groaned”; “be- 
(tirred”/“stared.” Third, instead of normal end-rhymes, you may get 
‘lissonances, distorted sound-echoes, at the end of the lines, as you do in 
Mr. MacNeice’s spirited, syncopated “Bagpipe Music,” which begins 
‘ike this: 


| It’s no go the merry-go-round, it’s no go the rickshaw, 

\ All we want is a limousine and a ticket for the peepshow. 

| Their knickers are made of crepe-de-chine, their shoes are made of python, 
| Their halls are lined with tiger rugs and their walls with heads of bison. 


John MacDonald found a corpse, put it under the sofa, 
Waited till it came to life and hit it with a poker, 

Sold its eyes for souvenirs, sold its blood for whiskey, 
Kept its bones for dumb-bells to use when he was fifty. 
It’s no go the Yogi-Man, it’s no go Blavatsky, 

All we want is a bank balance and a bit of skirt in a taxi. 
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Annie MacDougall went to milk, caught her foot in the heather, 
Woke to hear a dance record playing of Old Vienna. 
It’s no go your maidenheads, it’s no go your culture, 
All we want is a Dunlop tyre and the devil mend the puncture. 


The Laird o’ Phelps spent Hogmanay declaring he was sober, 
Counted his feet to prove the fact and found he had one foot over. 
Mrs. Carmichael had her fifth, looked at the job with repulsion, 
Said to the midwife, ‘Take it away; I’m through with over-production.’ 


And so on. It will not have escaped you that this is far from being 
jazzed-up nonsense poem. It is satire: and if we wished to be solemn 
about it, we could say that it is attacking the materialism, the deba: 
ment of values, the vulgarity of our day. It does this by a sort of ia 
technique—giving way to the vulgarity, as it were, and compellin 
it thus to overreach and expose itself. This is the dramatic, as oppose 
to the analytic, method of satire: you will find it much used in cm 
temporary verse. 
But I was talking about rhyme. Another innovation, common in th! 
modern practice of verse, is occasional rhyme. You have no forma. 
set rhyme-scheme; you put in an end rhyme just here and there, a 
mark the end of a period—as Shakespeare used it; or to call the reader® 
attention to a passage of special importance, to underline your meanin) 
at certain points. This is the theory, at any rate. It is part of the theor1 
which produced “free verse,” and which now produces irregular vers 
—verse, that is to say, in which the lines are of irregular length an} 
the stanzas or successive passages have no obvious formal correspor| 
dence to one another. This technique is justified on the grounds that 
gives the poet more freedom to say exactly what he wants to say, iff 
stead of having to force his meaning into a rigid, prefabricated stru 
ture of rhyme and metre, thus cramping or distorting it. Against thil 
you may argue that every great poet in the English language, exce 
Whitman, has used set forms and managed to convey a great deal i 
meaning. I do not myself consider that a really conclusive argume 
A more cogent one is that the discipline of strict form itself generat 
and defines poetic meaning, rather than narrows or obstructs it. Pay 
Valéry said: “The exigencies of a strict prosody are the artifice whi 
endows our natural speech with the qualities of a refractory materia 
foreign to the soul and, as it were, deaf to our desires. . . . Once the 
have been accepted, we cannot do everything we please; we cannot s3 
everything.” Strict forms, in other words, not only compel us to sa 
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lings in a certain way; they help us to discover what it is we want to 
Ly. 
However that may be, the technical liberties taken by contemporary 
srse, where rhyme and metre are concerned, must be seen as at- 
mpts to re-create language, methods of using words in a fresh, vigor- 
1s, illuminating manner. Just as, from Wuthering Heights and Moby 
4ck to the work of James Joyce and Virginia Woolf, novelists can be 
en enriching fiction with the symbolism and the heightened language 
hich used to be considered the preserve of poetry, so in the last thirty 
ars poetry has tended towards the language of prose and of everyday 
mnversation; tended to become more colloquial in expression, and to 
low more closely the rhythms of ordinary speech. There are many 
ceptions to this, of course. But, if you are reading a modern poem, 
hich seems to have no definite structure, no fixed metre, read it 
oud, stressing the syllables you would naturally stress if it was a piece 
prose, closely following the contours of the phrases, and you will 
on be able to grasp its poetic rhythms. On the other hand, if you read 
oud passages from Mr. Eliot’s play, “The Cocktail Party,” you will 
tice how a basic metre—the rigid four-stress line—is made extraor- 
narily supple, speeding up or slowing down, pointing the dramatic 
gument by its distribution of stresses, adapting itself to colloquial 
ythms but sharpening them. 
Throughout these talks I have given most attention to the less tra- 
tional kinds of contemporary verse, to the new subject-matter and the 
‘w methods of treatment which modern poets have attempted, be- 
use they need interpretation in a way that the poems of Walter de 
Mare, say, or Edmund Blunden, do not. But in case you feel the 
lance between the experimental and the traditional needs redressing, 
> will end with two poems by living writers which are simple and 
aightforward—on the surface, at any rate—with no shockingly 
nodern” imagery or use of language. The first, “The Foreboding,” 
by Robert Graves, a poet who in fact has been one of the foremost 
perimenters of our time: 

Looking by chance in at the open window 

I saw my own self seated in his chair 


With gaze abstracted, furrowed forehead, 
Unkempt hair. 


I thought that I had suddenly come to die, 
That to a cold corpse this was my farewell, 
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Until the pen moved slowly on the paper 
And tears fell. 


He had written a name, yours, in printed letters, 
One word on which bemusedly to pore: 
No protest, no desire, your naked name, 


Nothing more. 


Would it be tomorrow, would it be next year? 
But the vision was not false, this much I knew; 
And I turned angrily from the open window 
Aghast at you. 


Why never a warning, either by speech or look, 
That the love you cruelly gave me could not last? 
Already it was too late: the bait swallowed, 
The hook fast. 


That poem—strong, poignant, laconic—is permanent poetry. So is this 
one, by a poet as individualistic as Mr. Graves though more obviously 
traditional. This one, too, reminds us that in the end there are no 


“modern poets,” only poets—Mr. de la Mare’s exquisite lyric, “To 2 
Candle” :* 


Burn stilly, thou; and come with me. 

Pll screen thy rays. Now . . . Look, and see, 
Where, like a flower furled, 

Sealed from this busy world, 

Tranquil brow, and lid, and lip, 

One I love lies here asleep. 


Low upon her pillow is 

A head of such strange loveliness— 
Gilded-brown, unwoven hair— 

That dread springs up to see it there: 
Lest so profound a trance should be 
Death’s momentary alchemy. 


Venture closer, then. Thy light 

Be little day to this small night! 
Fretting through her lids it makes 
The lashes stir on those pure cheeks: 
The scarcely-parted lips, it seems, 
Pine, but in vain, to tell her dreams. 


Every curve and hollow shows 
In faintest shadow—mouth and nose; 
Pulsing beneath the silken skin 


*From The Burning Glass (Faber). 
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The milk-blue blood rills out and in: 
A bird’s might be that slender bone, 
Magic itself to ponder on. 


Time hath spread its nets in vain: 
The child she was is home again; 
Veiled with Sleep’s seraphic grace; 
How innocent yet how wise a face! 
Mutely entreating, it seems to sigh— 
‘Love made me. It is only I. 


‘Love made this house wherein there dwells 
A thing divine, and homeless else. 

Not mine the need to ponder why 

In this sweet prison I exult and sigh. 

Not mine to bid you hence. God knows 

It was for joy he shaped the rose.’ 


See, she stirs. A hand at rest 

Slips from above that gentle breast, 
White as winter-mounded snows, 
Summer-sweet as that wild rose... 
Thou lovely thing! Ah, welladay! 
Candle, I dream. Come, come away! 
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